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DECORATIVE ART. 




By Marion A. McBride. 



HE sixteenth triennial exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics' Association, now open 
in Boston, is one of the finest 
exhibitions ever given in this country, 
showing as it does the industrial pro- 
of New England in science, art 
and manufacture. This association was 
founded in 1795, incorporated in 1806. 
Paul Revere was the first president of 
the association, and from his occupancy 
of the chair, down to the present day, 
when Hon. Newton Talbot is presiding 
officer, the leaders of the association 
have been men of sterling integrity, 
devoted to the interests of the State and 
nation. Mr. Alfred Bicknell, secretary 
of the association, has contributed large- 
the present exhibition, as his plans are 



ly to the success of 

broad, his sympathies active, and his power to grasp the situa- 
tion has assisted workers in the collection of many valuable 
working models and articles of practical value. 

Mr. James Haynes, as superintendent, has been assisted by 
gentlemen, who as members of the Board of Governors, have 
done valuable service, proving that collective exhibits gain in 
permanent value and power, if directed by practical business 
men, who work for the best good of the whole. Such is the 
board of management for 1887, and the result is, that these men, 
who are all home men, have collected, wonderful groupings of 
household art, and the various departments of home decoration 
prove how wide spread is the love of home adornment, how 
deep rooted the determination to make home beautiful, whether 
that home is simple or elaborate in its development. In every 
representation there is a harmony of form and color, which tells 
of careful method, of a plan to be carried out in detail, to suit 
individual fancy, which is the paramount fancy of the home. 

Probably the quaint fancy of a linen worker will give one a 
glimpse into the poetic fancy which seems to pervade this exhi- 
bition. Portieres, both single and double, are made of Bolton 
sheeting ; over one surface is thrown a grouping of tropical 
plants, while another shows the branches of an orange tree, 
from which the ripe fruit depends in balls of golden yellow, 
which gleam amid the deep green leaves of the orange tree. 
Deep-toned draperies are tremulous with color, wrought into 
bright figures of conventional design, while scarf draperies, table 
covers, bed covers and toilet articles, cushions, lamp 
shades and articles for table service are wrought 
into the most bewitching forms of color, whose 
shades blend into a mere dream of color, and then 
again they take on strong, bold designs, which still 
carry the mystic charm of perfect shading and a 
rare beauty of color in the gleaming lines. 

Most of the designs are conventional instead of 
floral, for Boston is the stronghold of South Kensing- 
ton school fancies and every known form of odd or 
classic design will be found traced in color. 

Grande Pointe textiles, in pure yellow tones, 
are used for portieres, richly ornamented with heavy 
braids of linen embroidery thread, while the heavy 
threads of rich color are drawn into a fringe for 
the borders. Grande Pointe textiles are shown for 
the first time in New England. These goods are 
made of nankeen and white cotton, in natural colors, 
and prove very artistic as hangings, whether plain or 
ornamented ; the same textiles are exhibited in blue, 
which seems like a bit of the sky in its soft tone, 
with a design of shadows over the surface, and the 
white, which is soft and pure, more particularly 
adapted to a boudoir or one's own private den, 
where white and gold predominate in the furnishing. 

An odd shaped room, with sloping roof and 
long, high window of cathedral glass, through which 
the morning sun pours and the afternoon light 
trembles only in an afterglow; this room is oddly 
fitted, but proves very popular and attractive. The 
draperies are fish nets, carried in long sweeping lines 
over wall and ceiling ; across the upper entrance 
way, a long brown minnow net mounts from the 
upright supports to the sharp roof, where the cork 
bobs and leaden weights are massed in a curious 
tangle. A deep sea net of white is twined with the 
brown netting at the base of the upright, and mounts 
in a long sweep to the wall, forming a falling drap- 
ery of soft lines, which is carried high above the 



window and allowed to fall in soft, sharp folds to the floor. 
Another deep sea net of heavier twine starts from the oppo- 
site upright at the entrance and follows the wall spaces, droop- 
ing in lines of graceful beauty, until the first net is reached. On 
a bit of deep toned wall space a "dip" net is spread in large 
Spanish fan shape, the meshes of the net studded with star 
fish and horseshoe crabs, held by bows of bright ribbon. 

A curious Indian game basket from Bay St. Louis hangs 
from the gas bracket, filled with Southern moss and sea mosses 
from the Northern Atlantic Coast. The only bit of brilliant 
color thrown into the room comes from a large panel of flowers, 
painted by an artist famous on both sides of the Atlantic, a 
cluster of hollyhocks, and a tangle of deep toned roses from a 
young unknown artist. 

Pacrusta is also shown for the second time in Boston. This 
wall finish is made of paper, put upon the wall moist and shaped 
according to individual fancy. The wail shown here shows an 
irregular grouping over the centre wall space, which allows for a 
wealth of color and infinite play of light and shade. A frieze is 
made in scroll form, from which trailing garlands droop upon 
the centre wall space in a charmingly graceful fashion. The 
posts about the room are covered to match the wall space and 
surmounted by an ideal head. The possibilities of Pacrusta, its 
ready adaptation to any form or condition, make it very accept- 
able wherever used. 

A soft bit of color is introduced upon a wall space, finished 
in sponge paper, whose shaded brown tones meet with universal 
favor. The arrangement is simple, but popular. The centre wall 
space is covered with the sponge finish in plain panels, while the 
frieze is treated in color ; the background has a metallic touch 
of sparkling golden hue, while over this are clustered great ears 
of corn, with the husks drawn back. Another frieze shows 
grasses and the fronds of ferns just unfolding, above a border of 
copper colored surface, surmounting the plain sponge-touched 
centre wall space. Draperies of dee'p brown velour are used, and 
prove very effective, throwing into great prominence the soft, 
warm brown tones of the wall. 

One of the most effective walls ever finished in Boston is 
shown for the first time at this exhibition. The wall paper and 
frieze are of Lustre Cheviot and metal lies, made by a new pro- 
cess. The groundwork is of pale green tone, with deep maroon 
tones, touched with lustre borders grouped over the surface in 
conventional designs ; the designs are large and full in effect, 
seeming to stand out from the background in a strong manner, 
although all effect of heaviness is lost "by the addition of the 
lustre border, which lifts the heavy deep toned conventional 
work above the background in a wonderful manner. Both wall 
and ceiling are finished in this paper, which electric lights touch 
with rare beauty and brilliancy. 

Another wall, quiet in tone and suitable for any sized room 
or hallway, shows a centre wall space of Munroe cartridge paper 
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in tones of yellow, with dados of wood fibre paper in shades of 
deep brown. The frieze is of sponge paper, with conventional 
design printed in colors, deep brown and yellow, with a border 
of brilliant red in the short lines. 

A very fine line of fancy grates is shown ; the most unique 
has an oval fireplace opening, the border finished in tiny spaces 
of brass. The grate facing is of yellow tile carried out in square 
form, with a broad hearth of yellow tile ; fender and fire box of 
polished brass. Above the grate and in tile framing is a pure 
white mantel of Colonial design, fitted with deep recesses, above 
which fine carvings develop dainty garlands of flowers. 

• A very elaborate square grate has a facing of chocolate 
colored tile, laid in basket pattern ; the mantel is of mahogany, 
with smooth, plain upright 'supports, plain over mantel, bearing 



the board, with a rich background of stained glass. The lower 
portion of the wall space is fitted with a centre closet and deep 
drawers upon either side, the locks and heavy drop handles being 
of bronze. The chimney-piece is of antique oak, with round 
plain upright pilasters, heavy carved lines outlining the mantel 
shelves, deep recesses for mantel ornamentation, with interiors of 
plain polished oak. Following the line of the cornice, filling the 
space generally devoted to the frieze, there is a row of tiny 
stained glass doors set in panels of bronze, opening into a row of 
deep closets, suitable as receptacles for silver ware, books or table 
linen. The supreme comfort of the affair proves its greatest at- 
traction, although its fine art development renders the whole 
affair very attractive and a great addition to the upper wall 
space. The grate is bronze, square in shape and fitted with 
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upon its broad surface exquisitely carved figures. A very elab- 
orate fire screen of colored glass belongs with this chimney-piece. 
The screen has a frame of brass, curiously wrought, every space 
filled with glass of brilliant color. The wood box is of antique 
form, developed in bronze, showing over the broad front a hunt- 
ing scene, where hunters and hounds have just finished the 
chase. 

A dining-room corner is shown in antique oak, the walls of 
oaken panels being severely plain ; a deep recessed corner at the 
right of the fireplace has a deep seat, which fills the corner, and 
a small bay window of stained glass throws a flood of soft light 
over the deep oak finish. At the left of the mantel a sideboard 
is built into the wall space, which shows a deep recess on top of 



stained glass, beneath which an electric light burns, forcing 
through the mass of colored glass a trembling play of color, 
which proves very interesting to visitors. The grate facing is of 
pale green tile, and upon either side the grate there are square 
shelves, to receive the tiny kettle or the pot for afternoon tea. 
Trent tiles are used as decorative panels in this corner, and very 
charming they prove in one particular instance, where a bright 
childish face peeps from between the soft curtains of peach blow 
silk, partly drawn to shade the recessed window. 

An exquisite wall space shows a clear field of pale yellow 
over the centre space, a deep frieze of brown and terra cotta, a 
dado of tile ; the centre, one of those realistic landscape tiles, 
showing a bit of yellow sunset sky along the'hbrizon, mounting 
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into deep red above the horizon line, and touching with warmth 
the dull gray leaden sky, which hangs over the tall tree tops, 
while below the tree branches every twig and object is strongly 
defined against the luminous after glow. This tile is set in 
mosaic tile of warm terra cotta shades. The whole effect is pic- 
turesque and very artistic. 

The parlor grate stoves are much admired, and their con- 
struction is so perfect that any room can be readily supplied 
with a grate fire. 

Tile stoves are meeting with popular approval. They are 
shown in all forms and sizes ; the frame- work of wrought iron is 
exquisitely modeled, and the tiles, both flat and concave, round 
and square, fit to perfection, while the shadings and artistic 
grouping make the stoves highly ornamental, and as they can 
be ordered in any color, of course they have bounded into popu- 
lar favor, in spite of all opposition. 

The tile clocks, bells, plaques, table and toilet articles, jewel 
cases, tile walls and floors, ceilings and door panels are varied, 
useful and beautiful. A wonderful clock, the second one ever 
imported, is shown among the Low tiles. The design represents 
a lighthouse, around the base of which is carried a broad plat- 
form, with heavy rails of rope ; here the watchers stand looking 
for incoming sails. The figures are of bronze, the outside of the 
house is also of bronze, carefully finished to show the weather- 
beaten exterior. Above the top another platform is thrown, and 
springing above this a dome of glass bearing the Roman numer- 
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als. The clock machinery is inside the tower, and a dainty chain 
attachment falls from one side, to be used at night in throwing 
light into the tower. One has only to draw up the chain and 
press the knob to light up at any moment. The effect is very 
odd, and the little foreign clock is a general favorite. 

Dining-room furniture in antique oak is very handsome. The 
forms grow more massive, the carving more elaborate, there is a 
tendency to soften the outlines, massing the effect in a strong 
fashion, over an etched or finely picked background. 

Oval forms seems to be the favorite in chamber furniture. 
One very fine model is developed in mahogany, the bedstead has 
a medium height head and foot-board, both of oblong form, 
finely beaded along the edge, highly polished in the centre space. 
There is a quiet beauty about interior furnishings, a perfec- 
tion of finish and attention to detail very gratifying to all in- 
terested in the development of fine home furnishings suited to 
all fancies, never putting in the beautifying in art at the expense 
of comfort or practical work. 

The most novel exhibition is that of New England textiles. 
A collection of portiers is shown made from the old fashioned 
coverlids woven on hand looms in New England. The oldest 
textile exhibited was made in 1819, and is very handsome, made 
of bright Colonial yellow, with touches of brown. A textile 
made in 1830 shows a red ground, over which blue conventional 
figures are interlaced. Textiles made in 1831 and '"35" are of 
blue and white and green, brown, white and yellow, while one 

made in 1840 is of soft bright 
red and white, the red lines 
being thrown into strong 
relief over the pure back- * 
ground. All these textiles 
are finely woven and of 
good color and design. 

An old-fashioned hand 
loom, which was used in an 
old New England family 
from 1830 to 1886, has been 
set up at the exhibition for 
the weaving of New Eng- 
land textiles, an industry 
which is being revived 
among the farming* popula- 
tion of the Eastern States, 
to meet a demand for odd 
and graceful draperies, 
which comes from all parts 
of the United .States. 

The Mechanics' Exhibi- 
tion is doing a great work 
in showing the people so 
many of the industries 
which contribute to the 
material prosperity of a 
people, and the most in- 
teresting and popular rep- 
resentations are those which 
pertain to house furnishing 
or house building, heating, 
ventilation or designing. 

Terra cotta ornamenta- 
tion and terra cotta lumber 
are made and explained to 
visitors. Bricks and stone, 
cement, door hanging, ad- 
justable registers, suited to 
warm one's boots against 
the wall, steam heating at- 
tachment for radiators, en- 
abling one to heat water 
from the steam radiator, 
adjustable awnings for sum- 
mer houses, and many 
minor affairs relating to 
house furnishing are prac- 
tically shown and applied. 

This particular attention 
to the needs of the people 
provides one of the finest 
exhibitions ever made by 
the association, and secures 
a large and generous pat- 
ronage from the people of 
Boston and New England. 
Readers of The Decorator 
and Furnisher who are 
interested in matters of 
home decoration will find 
at this exhibition one of 
the most complete exposi- 
tions of its kind. 



